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Cleveland Summer School 


At 


Western Reserve University 
Six Weeks 


Beginning June 24 Knding Augusi 2 


HE summer oftering of more than 200 courses is the largest 
ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors, at 
administrators will find a diversified offering of underegr 


uate and graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 


‘ome special features: 
A publie elementary school in regular session for observation 
and demonstration. 
A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinie. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 
school and French House. 
h are spoker 
d Camp established in 
\eadeiny, Hudson, Ohi 
\ complete musie offering, ineluding a University Chorus and 
Northeastern Ohio High Sehool Orchestra. 


f 


Metins and complete summer session catalog, qiuing 


detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 


|| 2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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**Cleveland—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 
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By Professor W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


\RTICULATION’’ and pre-school eduea- school through junior college’’; at the pro- 


were the two topics emphasized at the fessional and higher education level; in the 
29 meeting of the Department of Super- field of teacher-training, and in the field of 
ndenee, National Education Associa- adult education. In presenting the year- 

held at Cleveland, Ohio, from Febru- book Mr. Weet said: 

24 to 28. Other subjects received a 
siderable amount of attention, notably 
l-finaneing, teacher-training, research 
character edueation, but the two indi- 
| emerged most definitely, not only in 
vrams set apart especially for their con- lege and university, the teacher training institu 


ration, but in other departments and tions, and finally the unit for adult 
That we have not as yet solved all the problems of 


As this commission views its task ther 
important fields with which it must concer: 
The first has to do with larger units of school or 
ganization, such as the elementary school, the 
junior high school, the senior high school, the col 


education. 


liated organizations throughout the bape : 
- coordinating these larger administrative units is a 
eeting, proposition that will be accepted without serious 
debate. 
The second field of work involves the smaller 
The actual title of the seventh yearbook units of school organization such as the grades, or 
the department was ‘The Articulation whatever other subdivisions may lie within any one 
the Units of American Edueation.’’ ©f these larger administrative units. This fiel 
nder that title the commission headed by 
ie ‘ 2 a commonly understood as promotion. 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, of Roch- And, finally, in the third field the 
presented aecounts dealing with the hopes to press back to those conditions which 
ulation problem as a whole and articu- round the pupil in his journey from one poi 


m in relation to the elementary level— transition to the next and which so largely 
mine the nature of the problem at the transition 


point itself. The very working conditions as re 


ARTICULATION OF SCHOOL UNITS 


takes us at once into the whole subject of what is 


lergarten and grades 1-6; in relation to 


SCC( aryv se nyeal]_‘* 7 j lo . : , 
md iry school level junior high gards the curriculum, or the size and varying abili 


‘or the address of the president of the de- ties in any given classroom, for example, may be 
nt at the Cleveland meeting see ScHOOL AND such as to defeat all other attempts at proper e 
Y for March 2, 1929. ordination. 
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Following Superintendent Weet’s pres- 
entation of the work of the commission, 
Professor John Dewey attempted an analy- 
sis of the general principles of educational 
articulation. He pointed out there were 
two ways of approaching the problem of 
elimination of waste in the educative proc- 
ess of the schools—the administrative way, 
which takes the existing system as a going 
concern and inquires into the ‘‘breaks and 
the overlappings,’’ and the ‘‘ personal, psy- 
chological, moral’’ method, which starts 
from the side of personal growth of indi- 
vidual needs and capacities, and asks what 
school organization is best caleulated to se- 
cure continuity and efficiency of develop- 
ment. He insisted that there was no neces- 
sary opposition between the two modes of 
approach—that they were, or should be, 
complementary, just as ‘‘when engineers in 
tunneling a mountain bore from opposite 
ends.’’ On the one hand, an approach from 
the exclusively personal side will overlook 
certain administrative necessities; but, on 
the other hand, undue attention to the ad- 
ministrative side tends toward ‘‘rationali- 
zation’’ of the divisions that happen at a 
given time to be institutionalized. 

In summing up this part of his paper 


Professor Dewey said: 


It is recognized that adequate treatment of this 
fundamental problem—the mutually complementary 
character of the administrative and the moral psy- 
chological development of individuals—must wait 
upon command of greater knowledge of the actual 
process of normal growth than anybody now pos- 
sesses. Nevertheless, reference to the latter is im- 
portant, for it indicates, in the first place, the 
necessity of continued study of personal growth as 
an inherent factor in the problem of articulation 
from the administrative side. And, in the second 
place, it serves as a warning, a caveat. It cautions 
us against a too ready assumption that the present 
institutional division into separate units has neces- 
sary inherent value on account of corresponding 
‘*epochs’’ of personal development. It warns us 
against attaching too great value, decisive value, 
to matters of administrative habit and inertia. A 
complete examination of the question of articula- 


tion can be attained only when the experie: 
classroom teachers in immediate contact with I 
are procured and utilized, as well as the 
ences of administrators. ... 

The findings of experimental and pr: 
schools must also be included, not as m 
as providing data regarding processes of 
development under different conditions. 


That selection and training of yout 
higher edueational institutions mu 
founded upon ‘‘a right assessment of | 
ities and abilities other than the merel: 
tellectual,’’ was the contention of Pres 
Edward C. Elliott, of Purdue Unive: 
who discussed the problems of articul 
as seen by colleges and professional! sc 
He added: ‘‘The inevitable conclusi: 
the present trend is that in the not d 
future the higher training afforded by 
colleges, universities and technical sc! 
will come to be regarded as the exp: 
preparation of all those properly fitt 
the responsibilities of complete Am« 
citizenship—in other words, the higher 
cational system of to-day is to be, 
must be, amalgamated into the com 
school system of to-morrow.’’ 

In the eight discussion groups of 1 
day afternoon, February 26, the arti 
tion theme was continued. Meeting jo 
with the National Couneil of Child 
Education, some of the superintend 
considered ‘‘the relation of creative ed 
tion to the science of education.”’ 
heard Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, of ) 
University, assert that ‘‘if creative ¢ 
tion has discovered a method of freeing ' 
rowers of the child in ways that enric 
own life and that of his fellows, this dis 
ery must be made available for all th 
dren of the nation,’’ and they also lh: 
Professor Frank N. Freeman, of the 1 
versity of Chicago, caution against e» 


sive self-expression or self-activity as | 
to develop ‘‘distorted personalities.’’ 1 
diseussion groups attacked the convent! 
articulation problem more specifically 
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intages and disadvantages of the 6-44 
n of organization, as set forth by Wil- 
John Cooper, newly appointed United 
s commissioner of education; the six- 
igh school for the larger city and the 
er community; accrediting agencies 
college entrance requirements, and 
my of time in the reorganization of 
educational units. Superintendent S. 
Slawson, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
ribed a four-year junior college plan 
sought to substitute for the tradi- 

| curricula of the freshman and sopho- 
years a content based on the needs of 
community. Jesse H. Newlon, head of 
oln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
ersity, was certain that as far as the 
lary school and the college went ar- 
ition could not be achieved ‘‘ while the 
lary schools are bound hand and foot 
rards the most vital part of the cur- 
lum.’? Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell Uni- 
ty, asserted that ‘‘organized guidance 
stined to become one of the most dy- 


ic forees operating in the direction of 


»? 


iculum artieulation.’’ Henry C. Mor- 
. of the University of Chicago, reiter- 
his attempt to distinguish the secon- 
y school from other units of the educa- 
il program by defining it in terms of 
netion as ‘‘that period during which the 
| is eapable of learning by study, but 
ot eapable of setting his own problems, 
trolling his own time and advanta- 
isly pursuing specialized study,’’ and 
nted out that this definition is not a 
iestion of grades nor of years, but of de- 
pment. 


’RE-SCHOOL AND PARENTAL EpucATION 
Both meetings of the National Society 
the Study of Education were given 
r to the twenty-eighth yearbook of the 
ety, ‘‘Pre-school and Parental Eduea- 
’ the Saturday evening meeting dis- 
‘ing the organization and development 
! nursery schools and other forms of pre- 


school and parental education, while the 
Tuesday evening meeting considered ‘‘re- 
search and methods”’ in this new field. The 
report of the study was presented by Lois 
Hayden Meek, educational secretary of the 
American Association of University 
Women; Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, director 
of the Institute for Child Welfare Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Edna White, of the Merrill-Pal- 
mer School, Detroit. In introducing Miss 
Meek as chairman of the Yearbook Commit- 
tee, Professor Koos pointed out that so far 
as the records seemed to show this was the 
first time in the history of the society that 
there had been three women on the pro- 
cram and a woman as chairman of the 
yearbook committee. All three of the 
women speakers agreed that pre-school edu- 
eation of the kind they had in mind (for 
children from a few months up to five years 
of age) was still too costly and too uncer- 
tain in its theories and techniques to be 
taken over as a regular part of the public 
educational program, but they looked for- 
ward to the time this form of education 
would definitely be a part of the public- 
school provision, not only for the sake of 
the children themselves, but also as part of 
the pre-parental education of junior and 
senior high-school boys and girls. Superin- 
tendent of Schools Carleton Washburne, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, the one administrative 
officer scheduled to discuss the yearbook, 
admitted that he had at first been opposed 
to the idea of pre-school education in con- 
nection with the school, but after having 
had a nursery school as part of his own 
public-school system had become heartily 
in favor of it. Professor Freeman, whose 
function it was to make a ‘‘critical evalua- 
tion,’’ testified that the yearbook commit- 
tee had done what seemed to him to be a 
very good piece of work, and his criticisms 
were confined to minor details. 

That ‘‘the proper study of mankind is 
the child’’ was the statement with which 
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Professor Arnold Gesell, of the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic, began his description of re- 
search in child development at the Tuesday 
evening meeting. He reminded the audi- 
ence that the kindergarten was already an 
important part of the publie-school provi- 
sion, and as a ‘‘frontier’’ institution would 
be of value in understanding the new move- 
ments for education and research with very 
young children. Miss Patty S. Hill, of 
Teachers College, enumerated the types of 
pre-school training described in the year- 
book—home, day nursery, nursery school, 
kindergarten and Montessori school, and 
pointed out that the distinguishing charac- 
teristie of pre-school education was that it 
was first of all ‘‘a school of experience.’’ 
Dr. Douglas Thom, of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Mental Diseases, em- 
phasized the mental hygiene possibilities of 
pre school and parental education In his 
‘*eritical evaluation’’ of the second part of 
the yearbook, Professor Edward A. Bott, 
of the University of Toronto, contrasted re- 
search in the field of child development and 
research in the natural sciences, pointing 
out that in studying child development it 
was never possible to disregard ‘‘the whole 
ehild.’’ Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
earried out Professor Bott’s dictum regard- 
ing the whole child, and paid tribute to the 
importance of the point of view in the year- 
book as affecting not only pre-school and 


parental education, but the whole educa- 


tional program. He asserted that mental 
hygiene should be a part of the preparation 


of all teachers. 


FINANCING EDUCATION 

Finaneing education was the main theme 
at the Monday morning session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Following 
President Boynton’s address, Professor 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
launched into a vigorous and effective anal- 
ysis of the school finance situation. Ad- 
mitting the rising cost of education, he as- 


serted that ‘‘a nation which is able t, 
fifteen per cent. of its income an 
need not be anxious over the expendit) 
of a little over two and a half per cent 
its income for education.’’ He pointed 
however, that the aid of both state ar 
tion would in many cases be necess 
support local education in such a way 
every child might have the chance to w 
he was entitled. Although ther 
throughout the United States some eco. 
nities that are approaching adequat: 
vision of education, side by side with 1 


are ‘‘other schools and school systems t 
deny opportunity to the great majority 
those whe should profit from educat 
Diseussion of school finanee was 
tinued in the Monday afternoon dise 
groups. Paul R. Mort called attent 
the fact that the hold-over of an 
quated financing system has caused 
states to attack the financing probler 
distinetly a rural finance problem 
is a serious error,’’ he said. ‘*Th 
schools of the state ean not be financed 
a plan which does not take into conside1 
tion all communities, rural and wi 
Superintendent L. P. Benezet, of Mar 
ter, New Hampshire, analyzed in a 
what novel fashion the increasing cos 
the publie schools to the taxpayer, sho. 


+ 


among other things that the habit of son 
people of funding wealth in order to get 
fixed but sure income has the effect of n 
ing such taxpayers peculiarly sensitive t 
even slight tax increases. He described ¢! 
direct gains that a community obtained 
from publie education, arguing that o 
whole taxpayers were reasonably willing t 
pay if they were certain what they wer 
ceiving for their money. He pointed 
that men who made a sufficient fin 
suecess in business were often quite r 
when they could afford it, to spen 
tuition at a private school many times t! 
amount of the per capita public-sel 


cost. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
recent meetings of the Department 
iperintendence have given as much at- 
n to teacher-training as did the Cleve- 
meeting. At the Wednesday morning 
m Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, of 
, described the difficulties of teacher- 
ng institutions in many states, which, 
‘‘annually fight a life-and-death 
for bare Instead of 
» recognized as the most important in- 
tutions of the commonwealth, he said, 
frequently rank far down in the list 
tate responsibilities, with ‘‘ polities, in- 
renee and low salaries’’ often combin- 
to supply them with ‘‘a pathetically 
r administrative and teaching staff.’’ 
Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
n of New York State, argued for the 
t of the state to select with the greatest 
the students to come to its normal 
ls and teachers’ colleges and prepare 


existence.’’ 


teaching. 
ny other group meetings took teacher- 
ng as a topie of discussion. Repre- 
tatives of departments of education in 
rrant colleges were told by Dr. Wil- 
J. Cooper, U. S. commissioner of ed- 
tion, that the supposed oversupply of 
hers in some parts of the country was 
ly due to an excess of unprepared teach- 
hat recent Bureau of Education 
es indieate that there is still a very 
ck of qualified teachers in the United 
Miss Kate Wofford, of Laurens, 
Carolina, said the biggest job the 
ty superintendent of schools had was 
ve his teachers satisfactory in-service 
ning; Professor Julian E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University, put it up to training 
titutions to know more accurately what 
teachers really needed for their work, 
A. G. Yawberg, county superintendent 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, emphasized the 
‘essity for the type of teacher-training 
t would acquaint teachers with what is 
wn as ‘‘ereative teaching.’’ Because 
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normal schools and teachers’ colleges tend 

to be far behind the best current practice, 

Carleton Washburne gave it as his opinion 

that ‘‘at no time has there been so great a 

for training teachers in 
He said: 


need service as 


b J 


now.’ 


To-day we need to train teach 


work to the wide differences that 


rs to adapt thelr 


exist among in 


dividual children; to do active and worth while re 
' 


search in connection with their classroom pro 


to look on the misbehaving child not as a 


patient; and t 


release each 


best 


but as a 


ereative powers and train him in the 


» of those powers. 


A still more fundamental attack 
the question of teacher-training was that 
of Ross L. Finney, of the University of 
Minnesota, who declared that present meth- 
ods of ‘‘professional education of educa- 


upon 


tors’’ were faulty in that they represented 
a false analogy between education and cer- 
tain other professions, notably medicine 
and the law. 
real job it must, he believed, be rooted in 


If education was to do its 


an adequate study of what society is to be- 
come; it must emphasize the responsibility 
of edueators for social guidance. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Character education was the subject of 
most of the main addresses on Thursday, 
the final day of the convention. Dean W. 
F. Russell led off by explaining what im- 
had 
scientific investigations of character educa- 
His 


education 


pressions he received from certain 
tion that have just been completed. 
conclusion that character 
was not merely important—it was ‘‘the 
outstanding end of our education. To the 
degree that we achieve it, we succeed; to 


the degree that it eludes our grasp, in that 


was 


measure we fail. Once we learn to accom- 
plish it, our major problems are solved.’’ 
Dean Russell said that he had about de- 
cided that the schoolmasters of Eton and 
Rugby knew what they were doing when 
they ‘‘picked children from good homes 
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and gave them ‘schooling’ inside the build- 
ing and ‘education’ outside on the playing 
fields.’’ America’s task was to supplement 
the five-hour day, five-day-a-week type of 
schooling with something a little more like 
the twenty-four-hour day of the boarding 
school. 

In one of his characteristic addresses, Dr. 
William C. Bagley repeated his denuncia- 
and its place as 
American 
Express- 


tion of ‘‘soft pedagogy’’ 
the current 
problems of crime and divorcee. 


one of factors in 
ing faith in the new generation as at least 
as good as those that have gone before, and 
probably ‘‘more sane and wholesome,’’ and 
specifically absolving leaders of the ‘‘pro- 
gressive education’’ movement, he never- 
theless argued that certain extreme exam- 
ples of the freedom theory in education had 


much to do with the present situation. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


The printed official program of the De- 


partment of Superintendence at Cleveland 


included meetings of the following organiza- 
tions: Department of Elementary School 
Principals; Department of Rural Educa- 
tion; Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Department of Vocational Eduea- 
tion; American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation; Municipal Normal School and 
Teachers College Section ; National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women; National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Super- 
visors ; National Council of Childhood Edu- 
eation; National Council of Edueation; 
National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education; National 
Society for the Study of Education; Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. This list did not include, of course, 
various other associations meeting prior to 
the meeting or at the same time. Among 
important meetings just prior to the open- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
program were those of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the Amer- 
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ican Association of Teachers Colleg: 
organization held a 
Saturday, February 23, address: 
Randall J. William M. | 


son, Thomas E. Finegan, and Fra: 


former meet 


Condon, 


Boynton, which was well attended 
advance guard of superintendents 
teachers’ colleges group had under 
eration the statement of standards 
which so much of discussion and 
has centered in the past two or thr 
Before the National Council of Edu 
Henry Lester Smith, of Indiana | 
sity, presented the preliminary res 
a study of methods of teaching 
Nort 


tha N 


and John K. 


Division of 


relationships 
the 
Education Association, gave a tho 


Research 


analysis of the proper functions 
The 
School Principals authorized a con 
Charles H. 


Chicago, to 


council. Department of Se 


headed by Professor 
of the 
with 


University of 
the U. S. 
tion in the study of secondary edu 
recently made possible by a special 
priation from congress. At a meet 
the Board of Directors of the Natio 
literacy Crusade plans were adopt 
“ampaign this spring to have as m 
possible of the million illiterate mot 
the United States taught to read and 
before ‘‘Mothers’ Day’’ in May. 
ternational Relations Committe: 
National Education 
meeting in anticipation of the Geneva 
ing of the World Federation of Edi 
Associations in July. 


erate Bureau of | 


Association | 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The only nominee for the office of 
dent of the Department of Supe! 
dence was Superintendent Frank © 
Detroit. Other officers elected wer 
ond vice-president, Norman R. © 
Dallas, Texas; member of the ex 
committee, David E. Weglein, Balt 
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nd. The retiring president, Frank 
nton, of Ithaca, N. Y., becomes first 


esident. 


RESOLUTIONS 


lutions were adopted as follows at 
ursday morning meeting: 


Main Purpose of the Public Schools.— 
remind ourselves that our state systems 
tion were established in the 
; of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
ne of farseeing statesmen for the purpose 


accord with 


rving and improving our political institu- 
\gain we recall that our wages are paid 
equipment provided by a tax on all the 
ether or not they be parents. Thus re- 
we pledge ourselves anew to the direct 
of the duties of citizen.up in all the 
-.ot culture, not scholarship, not 
rt, nor compliance with the entrance re- 
ts of more advanced schools shall turn us 
duty of teaching our youth the needs of 
life and from inspiring our citizens with 
ition to improve it. 
al Department of Education.—Again we 
to the Congress of the United States the 
nent of a Department of Education not 
importance and dignity to the Depart- 
Agriculture, or Commerce, or Labor, or 
the Navy, and give to this department 
ling and honor appropriate thereto. To 
that the levying of import duties, the 
n of banking systems and of the postal 
re more national and less local in scope 
education, is to deny to education the 
m which is its due. By national legisla- 
w seek to protect the republic against a 
\l-prepared immigrants. It is no less a 
matter to protect the nation as a whole 
the ignorant fanaticism of improperly 
tizens growing up within our borders. 
lamental purposes of this nation, equal 
life, liberty and happiness, equal] duties 
te justice, domestic tranquiility, common 
ind the general welfare are thwarted so 
the human product of a less fortunate 
free to carry his dangerous ignorance to 
r state. We urge that a Department of 
be established as a means to secure a 
ect union. 
Fair Chance for the Rural Districts —We 
ir pledges to secure better support for 
ools through our advocacy of large units 


al support, to the end that the country 
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child, that 


equality of educational opportunity which is our 


and his parents, may fully enjoy 


national boast. 
4. Extension of Public Schools. 


the amazing increase in enrolments of the colleges 


Convinced by 
and universities that our people are awake to the 
need of school training beyond the age of child 
hood, we commend the addition of junior colleges 
$s an integral part of the public school system, 
the 


support of one or more state universities in every 


nd we advocate establishment and generous 


commonwealth of the union. 
5. Fitness for Educational Service.—If 


tion’s purpose is to be realized, and if the teach- 


the na 


ing profession is to profit through the improved 
technique developed by a notable increase of sci- 


entific educational research, a higher degree of 
professional skill than is now common will be re- 
quired. We pledge ourselves to continued alertness 
in professional study; to more effective provision 
for the training of teachers in service; to demand 
ing better preparation before the appointment of 
teachers, and to more drastic dismissals of those 
who fail to give adequate attention to improving 
their usefulness. 

6. War.—We repeat our belief that war is an 
should be rejected by 
life. It is 


ently obligated to secure the use of intelligence and 


outworn barbarism which 


civilized nations. Education is inher 


reason in the settlement of disputes. It proposes 
agreements in advance of difficulties so that settle- 
ments may be made without the destruction of life 
and property. We join with our fellow teachers 
overseas in devotion to the duty of training man 
kind to adjust disagreements without the shedding 


of blood.? 


1In addition to the above resolution, there was 
printed in the official program of the department 
the following statement regarding the Pact of 
Paris: 

‘*To the teachers of America. 

‘* Your attention is called to the following Peace 
Pact signed by the leading powers of the world, 
whereby thinking men in control in the nations 
have agreed to bring their differences to the council 
table and to beat their swords into plowshares. 
Ours is distinctly a work of peace, preparing the 
boys and girls of this generation to promote inter- 
they shall succeed to the 


take 


national goodwill when 
control of affairs. Let us 
opportunity to teach to our children the spirit and 
the letter of this great Peace Pact which, perhaps 
more than any other one thing in the memory of 


advantage of this 


men now living, will promote the principles of the 


Prince of Peace. 
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7. Child Labor.—We continue our indorsement of 
intelligent legislation aiming at the liberation of 
children from the stunting effects of severe labor. 
The main and great purpose of public education 
can not be realized unless all children are kept out 
of industry so long as their attendance upon school 
is more profitable to the nation than is their pres- 
ence in factory, mine or store. We urge that 
adequate provision be made by the schools to as 
sure equal opportunity to all children. 

8. American Education Week.—Although every 
week of the school year is an education week, we 
believe that to concentrate the attention of the 
people upon the work and needs of the schools 
during a common period observed throughout the 
nation has proved a valuable project. We recom- 
mend a continuance of this observance as a period 
of demonstration of the purposes and work of the 
schools. 

9. Boy and Girl Scouts and Similar Organiza- 
tions.—We are convinced that the work of scout 
and similar organizations is strongly contributing 
to the training for character sought by the schools. 
We do therefore, in our several communities, con- 
tinue to advocate provision for meeting places, aids 
to the instruction of adult leaders, and other helps 
which may be given by the school. 

10. Parent-Teacher Organizations.—We compli- 
ment and commend the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions for their increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of public education. We shall encourage rea- 
sonable participation in their activities by public 
school workers and shall assure them of our coop- 
eration in their efforts for the good of children. 

11. Other Supplementary Service.—By sad ex- 
perience, we know that too much dispersion of 
effort impairs the value of school service. Suc- 
cess in school work depends largely upon plans 
made well in advance of action. We pledge our- 
selves once more to persuade our communities to 
abstain from using or misusing the schools for the 
collection of money from children; for the cele- 
bration of the numerous special weeks and special 
days, and other similar interruptions other than 
~ Article I—The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare, in the names of their respective 
peoples, that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another. 

‘*Article II—The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. ’’ 


those approved by school boards and supe: 
dents at least a year in advance. We re 
that solicitors for replies to questionnaires 
ferred to the research division of the N 
Education Association, an obligation 
superintendents may consider themselves b 
the passage of this resolution. 

12. Economics.—We urge upon every comn 
an honest study of its school budget. We 
those whom we serve that the average em 
of physicians, lawyers, architects, of all those pe; 
sons in charge of interests no more precious 
those in our care, is higher than formerly ar 
not being reduced. We condemn the attacks n 
upon school cost by uninformed persons whos 
tentions are good, by informed persons wh 
tentions are bad and by paid objectors wi 
more concerned with their own fine salaries 
with the good of the state. We believe th 
penditure for public education is recognized by t! 
best minds of the day as the most generally profit 
able investment the nation can make. We | 
that failure to pay good wages for edu 
service is failing in securing the best results 

13. Support of the Federal Bureau.—We 
mend the Congress for its increasingly gener 
appropriations for the Bureau of Education | 
ing the establishment of a Federal Department . 
Education. 


14. Propaganda.—We reiterate our belief that 


the public schools shall offer no lodgement for 


literature of the propaganda type, nor any ¢1 
couragement to speakers who have propaganda t 
spread through contacts with school children. W 


pledge ourselves to protect our schools against th 
insidious wiles of all agencies which seek to serv 


private ends through misuse of school publicity 
15. Restricted Immigration.—We endorse pres 
legislation restricting the flood of an unassin 
immigration, whose only effect is to lower Ame! 
standards of living, American wage rates 
American ideals. We pledge our support t 
legislation having for its object the maint 
of a thoroughly restricted immigration, and a 
enforcement of such restrictions. 


16. Teachers’ Retirement Funds.—We affirm ou 
belief that an equitable and actuarially sound 


teacher retirement system is essential to the | 


interest of the nation, and we therefore recom! 


a thorough study of such retirement programs }) 


all persons interested in education. 

17. Appreciation.—We desire to express to 
good people of Cleveland, to its municipal adminis 
tration, and especially to Superintendent R. © 
Jones and his coworkers in the schools of this 


our appreciation of their endeavors to make of this 
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vention a suecessful event, and to convey to all 
them our heartiest thanks for their assistance. 
is. Our Own People.—We record our satisfac- 
with the work of our officers, committees and 
rmanent staff, who have conducted the business 
e department with fidelity, intelligence and 
ney. Especially do we urge and commend 
ntinuance of studies having for their object 
elimination of waste in school procedure, the 
juction of more successful methods of teach- 
and the realization of the important aims em 


these resolutions. 
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19. Conclusion.—Continuing in the public employ 
with intent to serve our country to the best of our 
ability; convinced that no line of national activity 
is of more importance, we pledge ourselves to the 
support of these resolutions and to a fearless, ener 
getic conduct and defence of the public school 
to the end that it 
peerless consummation visioned by its founders. 
Adopted this twenty-sixth of February, 
1929, by the Department of Superintendence, Na 


system may approach to the 


day 


tional Education Association, convening in Cleve 


land, Ohio. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


ADDRESS ON BEING INTRODUCED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 28, 1929 


By WM. JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, President Lamkin, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention : It is mdst 
gracious of Dr. Boynton to invite me to the 
platform of this great convention and to 


present me thus formally to my colleagues 
in education. He displayed toward me a 
rare quality of merey, and perhaps toward 

also, in suggesting that only a brief ad- 
dress would be expected on this occasion. 
| know that you do not expect from a com- 
missioner who has been in office for less 
than three weeks and has had no oppor- 
tunity to master routine and administrative 
detail to suggest even an outline of policies 
for the Bureau of Education. You rightly 
expect that policies will be developed as 
needs arise, and I am confident that in the 
development of such policies I shall enjoy 
the advice and counsel of many of you who 
are sitting in this audience to-day. It is 
not without significance to me, however, 
that this first formal introduction to my 
colleagues is to the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and that it occurs in the state of 
Ohio. For you will consider it in order, 
[am sure, if I reeall to your minds some 


contributions of the state of Ohio and of 
this association to the establishment of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Education. To do this in 
the short time allotted me I must pass di- 
rectly to events immediately following the 
close of the Civil War and comment on 
those acts which actually accomplished the 
establishment of the Bureau of Education. 
This I do without in any way disparaging 
either the splendid vision of Henry Bar- 
nard or the heroic efforts of Barnard and 
his colleagues for more than twenty years 
before that time. 

First, then, may I speak briefly of the 
contributions of Ohio as represented by 
three of her distinguished sons. The super- 
intendent of schools of this very city in 
which we are now meeting, Andrew Jack- 
son Rickoff, made an outstanding address 
before the National Education Association 
meeting at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1865, when 
he spoke to the topic ‘‘A National Bureau 
of Education.’"* In fighting for the en- 
dorsement of such a bureau on the floor 


1 National Teachers’ Association: Journal of 
Proceedings and Lectures of the Annual Meeting 


held at Harrisburg, 1865, pp. 299-310. 
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of the convention Superintendent Rickoff 
moved an amendment to Hart’s motion of 
This amendment provided for a 


approval. 
committee which should follow up the en- 
dorsement and make the association’s ap- 
proval known and felt in the halls of Con- 


gress.2. It is worthy of note also that in 
Superintendent Rickoff’s address are to be 
found outlined practically all the functions 
that the Bureau of Education has actually 
exercised since its establishment. 

Next, may I remind you that the chair- 
man of the committee which represented 
your organization, then called the National 
Association of School Superintendents, in 
its efforts to have a Bureau of Education 
established, was the Honorable E. E. White, 

schools of the 
that there were 
merely the introduc- 
tion White’s report, 
since it constitutes an eloquent plea for 
necessary pre- 
So splendid 


common 
would 


commissioner of 
Ohio. I] 
you 


state of 
time to read 


to Commissioner 


universal edueation as a 
requisite to universal liberty. 
is the argument that I wish to illustrate it 


by reading from it two brief paragraphs :* 


When the exercise of sovereignty by the people 
is both universal and for the welfare of all, a de- 
mocracy is the perfection of human government; 
but to the extent that such right is withheld from 
the people or is wrongfully exercised by them, just 
to that extent are democratic institutions imperfect 
and a failure. Hence the capability of the people 
to exercise sovereignty for the general welfare is 
a fundamental and vital condition of republican 
institutions. When such capability does not exist, 
the universal exercise of sovereignty is a condition 
of national weakness, if not of peril. I am thus 
led to inquire what this capability includes, and 
what are the essential conditions of its existence. 

It clearly requires the necessary tntelligence to 
determine what will best subserve the interests of 
all; and the degree of this intelligence must not 


2 Ibidem, pp. 223-224. 

3E. E. White, ‘‘ National 
tion,’’ a paper read before the National Associa- 
tion of School at Washington, 
D. C., February 7, 1866. In Proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 1901, p. 418. 


3ureau of Educa- 


Superintendents 
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only be sufficient for self-government on t 
of individuals and individual communities, | 
people, as a whole, must be able to weigh 

cide upon questions which involve national 
ests. Hence the higher the civilization en 
the wider the extent of territory embraced 
more various the pursuits and physical 

of the people, the higher the degree of ints 


required for the right exercise of sovereignt 


But there is a third Ohio citizen 
interest was equally great and whose . 
actually accomplished the results d 
He was a distinguished educator, s 
and statesman, celebrated in our scho 
tories as a martyred president, Jam 
Garfield, who introduced the bill ‘‘to 
lish a National Bureau of Education.’ 
became chairman of the select committ 
seven to which the bill was referred 
made an able and brilliant speech in 
half on June 8, 1866,* and after an ad 
vote on the measure secured a recons 
tion of it and finally a favorable vote. 
ing his speech on this bill Garfield 
splendid tribute not only to the ed 
of Ohio but to the publie spirit of he: 


payers. He said in part: 


Mr. Speaker, if I were called upon to 
point to that in my own state of which I a 
proud, I would not point to any of the f 
lines of her military record, to the heroic 1 
the brilliant officers she gave to the late 
I would not point to any of her leading 
the past or the present; but I would point 
common schools; I would point to the h 
fact that in the great struggle of five years t 
which we have just passed she has ex] 
$12,000,000 for the support of her public 
I do not include 
upon our higher institutions of learning. |! 
point to the fact that 52 per cent. of the t: 
of Ohio for the last five years, aside from t 
tax and the tax for the payment of her pub! 
has been for the support of her schools. | 


in that amount the sums ex 


4James A. ‘*Education—A N 
Speech of James A. Garfield, of 


Garfield, 
Interest. ’’ 
in the House of Representatives, June 8, 186 
bill ‘*To establish a National Bureau of 
tion,’’ In Proceedings of the Nationa 
eation Association for 1901, pp. 425-433. 


rs 


ete. 
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t the schools of Cincinnati, Cleveland, ciation of State and city superintendents 
nd other cities of the state, if I desired a 


a 


, of public schools.’’ 
r to see the glory of Ohio. I would point 


If I may recall hurriedly the events of 


hirteen thousand schoolhouses and the seven : 
those few months they are these: The Wash- 


thousand pupils in the schools of Ohio. 
1 point to the $3,000,000 she has paid for ington meeting of the superintendents as- 
during the last year alone. This, in my sgembled February 7, 1866; Commissioner 
ut, is the proper gauge by which to mea- White’s paper mentioned above was read on 


progress and glory of states.5 


the same day. Three members of this body, 
only Ohio but also this great asso- , EB, White, of Ohio, Newton Bateman, of 

n assembled here to-day may take [)linois, and J. 8S. Adams, of Vermont, were 
in the accomplishments of the Bu- appointed a committee to memorialize Con- 
of Education and a deep interest in gress on the subject. The memorial was 
future success, since, according to the promptly prepared dated February 10 and 


| records of the House of Representa- was presented in the House of Representa- 
yours is the immediate responsibility tives by Congressman Garfield on Febru- 
establishment of this bureau. From ary 18. 
ort of the House Committee on Labor And now that you, the school administra- 
Edueation to which was referred the tors of America who are carrying on the 
rt of the commissioner of education for work so well begun by the National As- 
7-68,° I read the following extract: sociation of Superintendents of Public 
rhe Department of Education was established in Schools, have formally received the eighth 
nee of an act which passed this House on the commissioner of education here in this state 
t Sa See a ae Se ae yeas to 44 of Ohio, what more should the commis- 
See ey aca sioner aay? Perhaps it will suffce for 
7 os fellows: him to state that he has the same faith in 
follows the text of the act which created Universal education as a prerequisite to 
ireau and which I omitted from this paper.) universal liberty as did Superintendent 
Rickoff, that he is as anxious for the Bu- 
reau of Education to render service to the 
nittie ol Gis Bice, ensedll < 6 schools of America as was Commissioner 
rial of the National Association of State and ©. E. White, that he has the same pride in 
Superintendents of Publie Schools, which met the publie school systems of the American 
Washington in February, 1866, and was states as James A. Garfield had in the 


ously of the opinion that the establishment publie schools of Ohio. In fact your com- 
national office ‘‘would greatly promote the 
sts of education by rendering needed assist- 


n the establishment of school systems where : : 
) not now exist, and prove a potent means legiate, of one of the states of this union. 


mproving and vitalizing existing systems.’’ For twenty-two years he has served public 
schools as teacher, supervisor and as ad- 
ministrator. For nearly a decade he has 
been sitting among you as a fellow city 
superintendent or as a fellow state superin- 
tendent. He now awaits your advice, your 
counsel and your instructions, for it is 
written: ‘‘Whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.’” 


'o continue from the report: 


bill for the foregoing act was reported by a 


missioner is the product of the public school 
system, elementary, secondary and col- 


The Bureau of Education is operated 
day under that very act the text of which 
| omitted above, slightly amended by later 
ppropriation acts. That act as we are 
specifieally told in the record grew directly 
t of ‘‘a memorial of the National Asso- 

* Ibidem, p. 428. 
* U.S. Congress. House of Representatives Com- 
tee on Labor and Education. Report 1869. 7 Matt. xx: 27. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS 

Tne first International Library and Biblio- 
graphical Congress will be held in Rome and 
Venice from June 15 to 30, Dr. Isak Collijn, 


Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden, presiding. 


THE 


International schemes of classification, interna- 


tional cataloging rules, scholarships and fellow- 


ships, exchange of librarians, library relations 


and bibliography are among the subjects to be 
discussed. 

According to the tentative program received 
from Dr. Vincenzo Fago, of the Ministry of 
Publie Instruction in Italy, the delegates will 
arrive in Rome on June 13 and 14. The open- 
will be held in Rome on June 15. 
17 to 


sections. 


ing session 
19 there will be sessions of 
26 will be 


From June 
the various June 25 and 


devoted to general assemblies, the making of 


resolutions and closing sessions, in Venice. 
From June 20 to 24 and from 27 to 30, there 
will be no sessions. 

Special excursions will be arranged to give the 
delegates an opportunity to visit points of 
interest and the various exhibitions which are 
being planned especially for them. In Rome 
there will be an international exhibition of li- 
brary work. In addition there will be local ex- 
hibitions of the history of ancient and modern 
Rome, of Italian books to the 
present time, and other special exhibitions in 


Florence will 


from Bodoni 


the great libraries of the city. 
offer an exhibition of Italian books from the 
invention of printing to the time of Bodoni, 
and, in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, an 
exhibition of miniatures. In Venice there will 
be an exhibition of bookbinding in the Biblio- 
teea Nazionale Marciana. Special exhibitions 
will also be organized in other Italian cities. 

To facilitate will be 
divided into twelve sections. 
have its own president and will discuss a dif- 
ferent subject. Two Americans have been ap- 
pointed as presidents of two of the sections— 
W. W. Bishop, librarian, University of Mich- 
igan Library, of the International Scholarships 
and Fellowship Section, and T. W. Koch, li- 
brarian, Northwestern University, of the Book 
Trade and Book Collecting Section. 

On behalf of the international and local com- 
mittee, Dr. Fago sends a welcome, not only to 


Congress 
Each section will 


action, the 


the official delegates, but also to all libraria, 
and library workers, bibliographers, publi 
booksellers and book collectors in the Unit 
It is hoped that librarian: 
traveling in Europe this summer will include th, 
The 


have been assured of the hearty cooperatio: 


States and Canada. 


Congress in their itinerary. committ 


the Italian government. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
AccorpDING to The Christian Science Moi 

in 1928 South Australia spent £1,000,000 

education, and that amount will be iner 

substantially during 1929. A large part of t 

state is sparsely populated, but the gover 

is determined that children in the outba 

tricts shall not be handicapped by reaso 

No other 


cational system in Australia is so elastic 


long distances from the towns. 
respect. Special provision is made for th 
tion and maintenance of small one-teacher 
schools, and within recent months more t! 
2,000 additional boys and girls have been ¢ 
instruction as well as accommodation. 

About 800 of the state schools are each « 
trolled by one teacher, and about 30 per cent 
these have an average attendance of less tha 
pupils. The expenditure per head of the popu 
lation on education is £1 12s. 4d., and it 
ceeded only by the amount of interest on loans 
per head, which is £2 3s. The cost of upkeey 
of roads and bridges is £1 5s. 9d. a head of t 
population, on police 8s. 3d. and legislatur 
2s. 6d. 

The Education Department controls 
1,100 schools, with an enrolment of more th: 
90,000 children. Under its jurisdiction also ar 
the Public Museum, Library and Art Galler 
School of Mines, School of Industries, Te 
nological Museum and Observatory. Lars 
grants are made by the departments to the 
versity. A glance at the estimates for 192 
shows that a policy of further progress has be 
mapped out. 

Apart from purely official activities, 
are private enterprises which endeavor to mec! 
the large need for teaching facilities in the tar- 
away country areas. The Church of England 
Caravan Mission is a new venture. For tle 
past five years some of the children in the rural 
districts, who have been unable to attend a 5u 
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<chool, have been taught by correspondence 
- under a scheme, now known throughout 
Commonwealth, as the church mail bag 
|. It is felt that it is hard to get into per- 
touch with the children. A motor cara- 
as been purehased and is now being used 
missionary van for evangelistic activities 
» the women and children of the more iso- 


| parts of the diocese. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
buildings are now being erected, or plans 
their eonstruction being drawn, with the 
cost estimated at $3,100,000. 
Among these is a new theater that has been 
possible largely through the generosity of 
mas N. MeCarter, Class of ’88, of Newark, 
who pledged $250,000. The Princeton 
vle Club, which annually writes and pro- 
es an original play, contributed $100,000 that 
crued from its trips through the east and 
west, and the remainder was pledged 
ndividual subseribers. 

lhe exterior design of the building will har- 

e with the surrounding buildings on the 
ipus. Its seating eapacity will be about 

00, with stage machinery and galleries similar 

those in modern New York theaters. Open- 
ng on the main lobby will be private offices for 
the Triangle Club managers and president, and 
n the basement it is planned to have a large 
cluabroom with an informal rehearsal stage and 
shops where the sets, costumes and other inci- 

tals will be stored. 

The foundations have been laid for the Joline 
nd 1903 dormitories which are being con- 
tructed on the southern side of the campus. 
As soon as better weather conditions prevail, 
work will go forward rapidly in the hope of 
having the buildings ready for oceupaney in 
September, 1930. They will be constructed of 


Princeton stone and have rooms for 164 stu- 


+ 


ents 


he new Princeton chemistry building is prae- 
lly finished and the equipment is rapidly 
being installed. Classes have already been held 
there, due to the cramped quarters of the de- 
partment since the School of Science was burned 
last fall. 
The Memorial Mathematics Building, to be 
erected in honor of the late Dr. H. B. Fine, 


made possible by a gift of Thomas D. Jones, 
of Chicago, is to be erected on the south side 
of the campus between Palmer Laboratory and 
the Class of 1903 dormitory, at an estimated 
cost of $400,000. Plans for this building will 
be drawn this spring and construction will be 
gin soon after. 

Plans for the construction of an addition to 
MeCosh Hall soon will be ready, with work on 
the project expected to start before commence 
ment. This building, which will form one side 
of a proposed quadrangle with MeCosh Hall and 
the University Chapel, will contain class and 
preceptorial rooms and faculty offices. It will 
cost about $300,000, 


PRESIDENT ANGELL ON YALE UNI- 
VERSITY AFFAIRS 
ANNOUNCEMENT that a new undergraduate 
dormitory in memory of John W., Sterling, ’64, 
would soon be erected on the block front now 
occupied by the old gymnasium featured the 
address made by President James Rowland 
Angell to Yale’s graduates who returned on 
February 22 for the annual observance of 
Alumni University Day. A gift to meet the 
cost of this dormitory, estimated at $2,000,000, 
has been promised by the trustees of the Sterling 
estate, President Angell stated, adding that the 
university felt it could rely on funds amount- 
ing at least to as much more, from sources to 
be announced later, for the erection of a new 
gymnasium and swimming-pool on another site 
President Angell, in his address, also told the 
alumni of the extent to which the university had 
been enabled to better conditions for the mem- 
bers of the faculty as a result of the success of 
the Endowment Fund Campaign. He said: 


In October, 1925, when the campaign was inaugu 
rated, the salary budgets in the four academic 
divisions of the university aggregated $1,106,005. 
As of October 1, 1927, the same salary budgets 
aggregated $1,239,070. As of July 1, 1929, they 
will aggregate $1,449,785, an increase of $343,780, 
the larger part of which has been made possible by 
the new endowment. It has already been possible 
to raise the salaries of over 300 members of the 
faculty by amounts ranging from $500 to $1,000 
each, with a permanent upward change in the scale 
for all grades from instructor to professor in the 
divisions just mentioned. Instructors now begin 
at $1,800 instead of $1,500, and the $3,000 salary 
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will be more often emy loy d than heretofore. As 
sistant and associate professors of all grades are 
advanced $500 and the minimum professorial salary 
is advanced to $6,000, while a larger proportion of 
the professors have been moved into the higher 
brackets of the scale. As the remaining increments 
of the fund come in, we hope to be able to make 
still further advances. 

address with a 


President Angell closed his 


résumé of the general situation at Yale, saying: 
Yale 


a distressing place, for unquestionably 


The implacable conservative must find the 
of to-day 
change is in the air and for gentlemen of his 
kidney change is always inspired of the evil one. 
But for the 


could be more exhilarating than an intelligent ap- 


man of progressive temper nothing 
prehension of the great spiritual and intellectual 
forces that are moving all through our Yale com- 
munity life. In literature, in art, in science, in 
the extraordinary group of our professional schools, 
students and faculty alike are turning with fresh 
enthusiasm and fresh creative insight to the tasks 
before them. Amid the stupendous up-rush of our 
majestic new buildings it is easy to forget this 
even more impressive flowering of vigorous intel- 
lectual achievement. But the former has meaning 
and enduring value only as it contributes to the 
enrichment of the moral, esthetic and intellectual 
resources of the university. To convince oneself 
that it is so contributing one need only visit any 
of a dozen new structures, such as the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, the Memorial Quadrangle, the Sterling 
Laboratory of Chemistry, the William L. Harkness 
Hall, or, indeed, the rising walls of the great Ster 
ling Memorial Library. We are living in a time 
of profound and kaleidoscopic change, and that our 
Yale, like the Yale of the past, may faithfully 
serve her day and generation, she must to some ex- 
tent adjust her policies and practices to fit the 
exigencies of the epoch. Ours it is to see that 
nothing is lost of her priceless heritage from the 
past, but ours also to see that her vision is not less 
fixed upon the golden future that she may surely 


fulfil the great destiny for which she was created. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 

Tue first invitations to a group of prospective 
members to become founder life members in a 
new university club for college and university 
graduates who have no clubs named for or rep- 
resenting their colleges in this city have been 
sent out by Hans P. Freece, executive secretary 
of the advisory board of the new club. At the 
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same time plans for the organization 
nounced. 

The club is to be known as the America 
versity Club of New York, with executive 
for the present at 11 West Forty-second S 
least $5,000, 


The estimated cost is at 


per cent. to be financed by membershi; 


scription and 60 per cent. by a bond iss 


site committee is picking a location, ar 
struction is expected to be started bet! 
end of the year. 

It is planned to build a forty-story clu 
in the district, 


largest university club in America. It 


mid-town which will 
completely equipped with lounges and | 
dining-rooms, assembly halls and audit 
sleeping rooms, gymnasium, swimming p 
roof solarium. The architect is expecte 
Thomas Hastings, of Carrere and Hasting 
designed the New York Publie Library a: 
is a member of the advisory board of t! 
club. 

Each alumni unit of fifty members or n 
to have separate quarters for meetings, : 
as full access to the general clubrooms. | 
first time groups of alumni will have a « 
location in which to meet. There will 
an out-of-town membership. 

The advisory board of the club, in addit 
Mr. Freece and Mr. Hastings, is comyx 
the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, chair 
George W. Ochs Oakes, editor of Curre) 
tory; Edwin W. Orvis, of Orvis Broth 
Company, brokers; Kirby Thomas, mi: 
gineer; Senator Royal S. Copeland, Lé 
Maxwell, president of the Crowell Pub 
Company, and Dr. Paul R. Stillman, dent 

“There is only one other club like the « 
contemplate in the country,” according 
member of the board, “and that is a high! 
cessful one in Chicago. 
alumni of colleges and universities he: 
affiliated with any New York university 
it will fill a distinct need. We have an 
eapital of about $1,250,000. 
will be limited to 1,500.” 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 
THE New York Times reports that m« 
carrying additional state aid for the “litt! 
schoolhouse” at a cost of $4,250,000 a year 
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| on February 22 by the New York State 
and Assembly education committees. 
are sponsored by Senator Webb, of 
-s, and Assemblyman Rice, of Cortland, 
epublieans. 
of the bills would give to one-teacher 
districts the difference between a four- 
x upon the actual valuation of the taxable 
ty in the district and $1,500. It also pro- 
, minimum of $425 for every one-teacher 
and the sponsors said would make it 
ile for every one-teacher district in the 
to furnish a $1,500 program. The pro- 
requires an additional yearly appropria- 
$3,250,000. 
other measure would extend to school 
ts employing two, three and four teachers 
alled equalization quota which is now 
by the state to districts employing five 
re teachers. To carry out this plan an- 
$1,000,000 appropriation is needful. 
“These bills,” said a statement made by the 
rs, “furnish a comprehensive plan for 
pportionment of state funds upon the basis 
lth and the number of children to be edu- 
and should completely equalize both the 


tax rate and educational opportunity throughout 


tate, giving to the financially weak districts 
ibundance of state funds.” 
Much money is being wasted in the type of 
0! which is being constructed in towns and 
» smaller cities, according to a report made 
special joint committee on taxation and 
‘hment. The committee is headed by 
tor Mastick, of Westchester, and Assembly- 
Pratt, of St. Lawrence, is vice-chairman. 
“Although in the state, the management of 
ls and sehool systems has been decentral- 
with the eities and school districts, the 
ite government is still in a measure respon- 
sible for wastefulness in school construction,” 
1a joint statement issued by Messrs. Mastick 
Pratt. 
The committee made a special study of school 
ng construction in the smaller cities and in 
he new central rural districts where the state 
vs 25 per cent. of the cost of consolidated 
| construction. The report estimates that 
*50,000,000 will be spent in the state this year 
tor new schools. 


“In many communities state assistance in pay- 
ing teachers’ salaries, instead of relieving the 
local budget, has encouraged enlarged expendi- 
tures for building purposes and in some cases 
has been generally employed as an exeuse for 
embarking on a costly building program,’ the 
report said. 

After reviewing current practices in the con- 
struction of schools, the committee decided that 
the school building program is weighted on the 
side of expenditure rather than economy and 
that there is an inadequate check on expendi 
tures. 

As a result of such methods there is a vari 
ation in the design and cost of school buildings 
out of proportion to the needs of the districts. 

“There exist all through the state,” the report 
added, “school buildings containing waste space 
and otherwise so designed as to impose unnec- 
essary costs on the taxpayer entirely apart from 
either esthetic or educational features.” 

The committee recommended that the state 
commissioner of education be required to work 
out a standard plan for determining the build- 
ing needs of school districts. It also suggested 
an amendment to the education law, providing 
that the board of education of every district, 
before adopting any building design, shall hold 
a publie hearing and submit the proposed de 
sign, together with the estimated cost. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER ON EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

In his inaugural address, President Hoover 
said: 

There is an equally important field of coopera 
tion by the federal government with the multitude 
of agencies, state, municipal and private, in the 
systematic development of those processes which 
directly affect public health, recreation, education 
and the home. We have need further to perfect 
the means by which government can be adapted to 
human service. 

Although education is primarily a responsibility 
of the states and local communities, and rightly so, 
yet the nation as a whole is vitally concerned in its 
development everywhere to the highest standards 
and to complete universality. Self-government can 
succeed only through an instructed electorate. Our 
objective is not simply to overcome illiteracy. 
The nation has marched far beyond that. The 
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more complex the problems of the nation become, 
the greater is the need for more and more advanced 
instruction. Moreover, as our numbers increase 
and as our life expands with science and invention, 
we must discover more and more leaders for every 
walks in our national life. 

We can not hope to succeed in directing this in- 
creasingly complex civilization unless we can draw 

the talent of leadership from the whole people. 

civilization after another has been wrecked 

the attempt to secure sufficient leadership 

group or class. If we would pre 

vent the growth of class distinctions and would 

constantly refresh our leadership with the ideals of 

our people, we must draw constantly from the gen- 

eral good. The full opportunity for every boy and 

girl to rise through the selective processes of edu- 
cation can alone secure to us this leadership. 

In publie health the discoveries of science have 
opened a new era. Many sections of our country 
and many groups of our citizens suffer from dis- 
eases the eradication of which are mere matters of 
administration and moderate expenditure. Public 


health service should be as fully organized and as 


universally incorporated into our g 
system as is our public education syst 
The returns are a thousandfold in eco 
fits, and infinitely more in reduction of 


and promotion of human happiness. 


President Hoover concluded his add: 
the words: 

Ours is a land rich in resources; stin 
its glorious beauty; filled with millions 
homes; blessed with comfort and opportu 
no nation are the institutions of progress 1 
vanced. In no nation are the fruits of a 
ment more secure. In no nation is tl 
ment more worthy of respect. No country 
loved by its people. 

I have an abiding faith in their capacit 
rity and high purpose. I have no fears 
future of our country. It is bright wit) 

In the presence of my countrymen, n 
the solemnity of this oecasion, knowing w 
task means and the responsibility which it 
I beg your tolerance, your aid and your 
tion. I ask the help of Almighty God in t 
vice to my country to which you have call 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CarrotL R. Reep, superintendent of the 
schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut, formerly 
superintendent at Amherst, Rockford and 
Akron, has been elected superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools. He succeeds Dr. W. F. 


Webster, who retires from active service. 


Dr. J. B. EpmMonson, director of the division 
of university inspection of high schools in 
Michigan, has been appointed dean of the 
school of education of the University of Mich- 
igan. He is succeeded in the work of high- 
school inspection by Dr. George E. Carrothers. 
This appointment was made on the recommen- 
dation of President Little with the unanimous 
endorsement of the university committee on ae- 
credited schools. Dr. Carrothers also succeeded 
Dr. Edmonson as chairman of the state com- 
mittee for the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Seeondary Schools. 


H. W. Rockwett, president of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges at the Cleveland meeting held on Feb- 


ruary 22 and 23. 


Tue Columbia Alumni Club of Illi 
ranged a luncheon on February 20 at 
versity Club to entertain Professor John 
who was visiting in Chicago. 

Str ALFRED EwinG will retire on Sept 
30 from the principalship of the Universit 
Edinburgh, which he has held since 1916 
recognition of his publie service it is pro} 
that the freedom of the city be conferr 


him. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of scienc 


been conferred by the University of Oxford 


Dr. Oswald Veblen, professor of mathe 
at Princeton University, who has been lect 
at Oxford. 


Ezra T. FRANKLIN, president of South 


ern College, has been granted the honorar 
gree of doctor of divinity by Union C 
Barbourville, Kentucky. Dr. Franklin 

as president of Union College for thirteer 
prior to his election to the presidency of 5 


western. 


A portrait of James E. Rice, professor 


poultry husbandry in the college of agnict 


+ 


+ 
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ell University since 1907, was presented 
. university on February 12 in a ceremony 
e poultry building. The portrait, done by 

«or Olaf M. Brauner, was presented by 
Gustave F. Heuser and was accepted on 

of the university by Dean William A. 

d. Dean Albert R. Mann presided. A 
of all the donors was also presented by 
Mann. The portrait has been hung in the 
y building. 


pina to the School Board Journal Mr. 
rles Riebsamen, of Titonka, in Kossuth 
Iowa, has completed fifty-one years as 
mber of the local school board, and claims 
ver service than any other school-board 
ber. Mr. Riebsamen became a member of 
ard in Mareh, 1876, and served continu- 
until Mareh, 1927, a term of fifty-one 


ssor Danie, C. Know.xton, of Yale 
rsity, will be among the visiting pro- 
at the school of education of Boston 
sity next month, on the cooperative pro- 
ponsored by the School of Edueation and 
Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ Asso- 


De. E. A. Tayvor, of Princeton University, is 
er over some of the work of the English 
artment of the University of Michigan dur- 
the leave of absence of Professor J. O. 


hel 
ppeill. 


essor Water R. Sautu, of the depart- 

t of educational sociology of the University 

Kansas, has been added to the list of thirty- 

visiting leeturers who will assist in con- 

¢ courses this summer in the University 

Wiseonsin. He will conduct classes in the 

al philosophy of education and in educa- 
| sociology. 


tT 


oressor Kart C. Leesrick, of the Uni- 
sity of Hawaii, formerly professor of Euro- 
history in the University of California, 
is at present on leave of absence and is 
ng in Syraeuse University, will during 
summer session lecture in connection with 
Foundation for the Advancement of the 
«ial Sciences at the University of Denver. 


ALEXANDER B, Trowsrince, for the past year 
rector of the American Federation of Arts, 


has tendered his resignation to the board of 
directors. The appointment of Mr. Trowbridge, 
about a year ago, came at the time the federa 
tion announced a grant from the General Edu 
cation Board. It was understood at that time, 
according to Museum News, that his services had 
been secured for a period of five years, during 
which time a general expansion of the organiza 


tion was to have taken place. 


Proressor CHARLES N. WuNpeR, head of 
department of mathematics at the University 
Mississippi, has been appointed the first dean 
of men at that university. He wil! continue a: 
head of the department of mathematics. 


Dr. THomMas ALEXANDER, of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed 
an advisory editor to the John Day Company ot 
New York to advise in the extension of its list 
of books for parents and teachers. 


True W. WuHuITe, manager of the Teachers’ 
Exchange, Boston, was elected president of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies at 
the recent convention in Cleveland. 


Dr. HuGu Carter, of the department ot 
sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been on leave this year making a study of public 
poor relief in Pennsylvania since 1875. His re 
sults are to be published this spring. The study 
is under the general direction of Mr. Ralph G. 
Hurlin, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
is financed by the Commonwealth Fund and 
the Publie Charities Association of Pennsy! 
vania. Mr. Carter will again be on leave next 
year. He will be occupied with research for 
the committee on the cost of medical care. 
Mr. Harry H. Moore is the director of this 
committee. 


Proressor CHarLes W. Frencn, head of the 
French language department at the college of 
business administration of Boston University, 
has been chosen representative of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers at 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
at Geneva, Switzerland, to be held July 26 to 
August 4 this year. 


Dr. Eston V. Tusss, formerly head of the 


department of education of the Lewis Institute, 


Chieago, has been appointed director of the 
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newly organized bureau of curriculum of the Dr. Rovittus R. Rogers, superinte: 
Chicago public schools. the Jamestown, New York, public schoo 
1890 to 1919, died at his home on Febr; 


Mrs. Seymour L. Cromwe.i, of Mendham, . ,. ..,,. 
in his eightieth year. 


N. J., has been confirmed by the New Jersey 

State Senate as a member of the State Board of Epwarp Huntinecton DvuTcHeEr, pri! 
Education. Mrs. Cromwell was first appointed Eastern High School, East Orange, New 
a member of the board in 1921 by Governor for the last thirty-eight years, died sudd 
Edward I. Edwards. She has been reappointed March 2 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


for another eight-year term by Governor ern 
Dr. Raymonp W. KirKkeripe, prof 


French in the University of Delaware, 
Dr. Ernest L. CRANDALL, director of lectures March 1. Dr. Kirkbride was the origi: 
and visual instruction in the publie schools of the foreign study plan at the univers 
New York City, and Miss Agnes V. Birming- was forced by ill health two years ago 
ham, whose claim to the position of director of turn from France, where he had been d 


Larson. 


speech improvement was recently denied by the the activities of the foreign study gro 
State Commissioner of Education, have been 
granted for the present term sabbatical leaves 
of absence by the Board of Edueation. 


ProFessor RupOLF WERTIME, since 
rector of musie at Wilson College, Ch 
burg, Pennsylvania, died on February 25, 

PRESIDENT Epwin A. ALDERMAN, of the Uni- age of fifty-two years. 
versity of Virginia, will deliver the principal 
address at the ninety-first commencement of the 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, on May 


Dr. JosepH WELLS, formerly vice-ch 
of the University of Oxford, has died 
98. age of seventy-three years. 

Henry D. Newson, head of the edu 
department of Coward-McCann, Ine., ¢ 
March 2, at the age of seventy-five 
Formerly Mr. Newson had been in cha 
? the educational department of Harper Bb: 

Proressor CHarLes H. Jupp, of the Univer- publishers. Later he established the H 
sity of Chicago, was the principal speaker at Newson Company and originated the A 
the annual dinner on February 9 of the School-  g. ing of aden books. Since joinii 
masters’ Club of Cincinnati. Mr. McHenry Coward-McCann organization last July 
Rhoads, state superintendent of Kentucky, j,.nched several publications. His dk 
spoke briefly on “Some Recent Tendencies in nog just after his return from the meet 


Education. at Cleveland of the Department of Sup: 


DwicnHt W. Morrow, United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, has accepted an invitation to 
be the Charter Day speaker at the University of 
California on Mareh 23. 


Epwarp J. MEHREN, vice-president of the dence. 


McGraw-Hill Pating Company, delivered Cuarues Jay Taytor, professor in th 

the third of this year’s series of Aldred lectures (¢ gio arts in the Carnegie Institute of T 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on nology at Pittsburgh, died on January 18 
March 1. His subject was “Long-Time Guar- 
antees of Prosperity.” THE death is announced of James G. \\ 
— . son, principal of Roosevelt School o! 
Tue Dowse lectures at Harvard University , ar 
" : : Rochelle, New York. 

for the current year will be delivered on March 

21 and 23 by Lawrence P. Jacks, principal of At the recent annual meeting of the C 
Manchester College, Oxford, and editor of The Botany Alumni held in New York City 
Hibbert Journal. The subjects are: “Religious was presented to the University of C! 
Difficulties in Early Life” and “Sightseeing, $25,000 to be known as the John M. © 


Time-Thinking and Religion.” Research Fellowship Fund. The sum tor 
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hip had resulted from the contributions 
doctors and 75 other alumni and past 
ts of the department of botany, of which 
r Coulter was for so many years the 
[he interest only of this fund is to be 
an annual pre-doctorate fellowship, 
any branch of plant science at the 

t of botany of the University of Chi- 
[he presentation was made by Professor 
Wylie, of the State University of Iowa, 
epted by Dr. Max Mason, of the Rocke- 
Foundation, formerly president of the 
ty of Chicago. Dr. Coulter, who died 
iber, had been for fifty years a teacher 
inistrator, Botanical 
president of Lake Forest College and 
University and president of the Amer- 
tanieal Society and the American Asso- 
Re- 


founder of the 


for the Advancement of Science. 
professor emeritus from the Univer- 
hiceago in 1925, he was at the time of 
adviser of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
Plant Research at Yonkers, New York. 


rst number of Social Science Abstracts, 
published monthly under the auspices of 
Science Research Council, will ap- 
March. The editor is F. Stuart Chapin, 
the department of sociology in the Uni- 
of Minnesota. The committee in charge 
sed of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, of the Amer- 
graphical Society, chairman; Davis R. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
rth Faris, University of Chicago; Carlton 
Hayes, Columbia University; Frederic A. 
University of Wisconsin; Frank A. Ross, 
a University, and Clark Wissler, the 

n Museum of Natural History. 


League of Nations’ Institute of Intel- 
Cooperation will again publish a pam- 
ving full information concerning holiday 
to be given in Europe next summer. 
phlet will contain information concern- 
re the courses will be held, subjects of 
tion, fees, diplomas awarded, facilities 
el and residence, and the name of the 
to whom inquiries may be addressed. 
| contain programs of more than one hun- 
The pamphlet ean be obtained 
he World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


urses, 
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THE 1929 meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be a com 
bination of a scientific assembly and a scientific 
tour, in that it will be held in two widely sepa- 
rated cities, Capetown and Johannesburg, and 
the two-day railway journey northward will 
come as a break in the middle of the program. 
The visiting scientific men from Britain and 
other countries of the northern hemisphere will 
land in Capetown on the morning of July 22, 
and the meetings there will begin on the same 
day. Then, on July 28 and 29, sections of the 
association will start for Johannesburg by rail, 
At Johan- 


nesburg the meetings will continue until August 


arriving there on July 30 and 31. 


3. In addition to the long but interesting train 
journey between the two meeting-places, there 
will be a number of systematic tours to points 
of scientific and scenic interest, including the 
A third 
city, Pretoria, will participate in the scientific 
The Fifteenth 
national Geological Congress is to be held there 
The Pan-African 


Agricultural and Veterinary Congress will also 


famous gold fields and diamond mines. 


activities of the season. Inter 


from July 29 to August 7. 


meet in Pretoria. Since this city is only about 


an hour’s run from Johannesburg, delegates to 
the British Association meeting will 
difficulty in attending such sessions as they wish 
to visit at Pretoria. The British 
for the Advancement of Science has held one 
This took 


have no 
Association 


previous meeting in South Africa. 
place in 1905. 

Ir is reported that the Floating University, 
which has headquarters at 11 Broadway, has an- 
nounced that a revised charter makes it pos 
sible to grant college degrees in connection with 
its work. These degrees, which the university 
will grant for the first time in the college year 
1929-30, are bachelor of arts, master of arts 
and a new degree, bachelor of world affairs. 


THE senate of the University of London, 
England, has passed a statute exempting from 
its matriculation examination graduates of all 
the institutions on the list approved by 


Association of American Universities 


A FuNp to provide scholarship grants for 
those preparing for library work has been set 


aside by the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. 


According to the announcement, the 
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minimum grant to be furnished by the fund 
will be $1,500 and will vary beyond that sum 
according to individual needs, even to renewal 
for a second year. The purpose is to enable 
persons who already have had experience in 
library work and have shown promise of 
capacity to contribute to the advancement of 
the library profession to pursue a year of 


study and research in library problems. 


A airt of funds for the construction of a 
new library building at Woodstock College, the 
Jesuit seminary for higher studies at Wood- 
stock, Maryland, has been made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, of New York City. 
The library of the college is one of the most 
valuable United 
States, containing many manuscripts and rare 


collections of books in the 
volumes brought by Italian Jesuits from ancient 
European libraries in the middle of the last 
century. The building, which will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000, is to be erected as an expres- 
sion of the donor’s admiration for Father John 
O’Rourke, veteran retreat master and missioner, 
who now is critically ill in St. Vineent’s Hos- 
pital, New York. 


Unpver the terms of the will of F. M. Hall, 
a Lincoln attorney, who died last summer, the 
University of Nebraska receives the collection 
of works of art which Mr. Hall had gathered 
over a number of years. The trustee is to hold 
the remainder of the bequest ($150,000) for the 
purpose of purchasing oil paintings, statuary 
and other works of art for the art gallery of 
the university, under the direction of the Board 
of Regents. The board may buy not to exeeed 
$10,000 worth of such works in any one year. 
The purchases must have the written approval 
of at least two recognized expert judges of art. 
According to the will the purpose of this pro- 
is to keep the collection at a high 
standard. It will be kept together and be 
known as “The Colletion of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
M. Hall.” 


vision 


Tue General Education Board has made a 
gift of $2,000,000 for a new medical and pedi- 
atrics laboratory and for a dispensary and 
service unit on the grounds of the New Haven 
Hospital, which is affiliated with the Yale School 
of Medicine, and A. E. Fitkin, of New York 
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City, has added $100,000 to the gift of $1,000, 
000 which he made Yale University last year for 
the erection and endowment of the Raleip 


Fitkin Memorial Pavilion for the hospital. 


H. RopNney SuHakrP, an alumnus and t 
of the University of Delaware, has given $25 
000 for an auditorium to be built this year for 
the university, in honor of Dr. Samuel ©. \ 
chell, of Richmond, Virginia, formerly pri 
of the University of Delaware. 


Rarsinc of a $250,000 fund, the ine 
which will be used to aid needy retired t 
was voted as the major project for 1929 « 
New York State Teachers’ Association b; 
executive committee at a meeting just hel 
mediate steps will be taken toward raising t 
fund by popular subscription. 


Ir was recently announced that a bequest of 
approximately $50,000 has been received by 
Barnard College from the estate of Miss De! 
phine Brown, who died in 1907. In her wil! 
she left the income of the bequest to two frie: 
during their life time, with the provisio: 
the principal should go to Barnard at 
death. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at the recent ser 
annual meeting of the trustees of Illinois Co! 
lege at Jacksonville of the gift of $70,000 for 
the early construction of a new Men’s Commons 
The gift was made by Dr. and Mrs. George E 


Baxter, of Chicago. President Rammelkamp, in 


view of his long service of twenty-seven years, 


has been voted a leave of absence for 
months beginning immediately after the Ce 


tennial Celebration of the College in October 
of 1929. 


THE University of the South at Sewanee has 
qualified for the final balance of the $300," 
gift from the General Edueation Board. This 
means that, at last, the university has passed t! 
million-dollar mile-stone in permanent et! 
ment, the culmination of an effort begur 
years ago. The income from this is being used 
for more adequate salaries for professors and 
bridge the gap in operating expenses between 
what the students pay and what their educatio! 


costs the university. The Sewanee Expansion 
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ils for $2,000,000 additional, of which 

00 has already been secured in cash or 
es, Part of the Expansion Fund is needed 
further endowment, but the bulk of it is for 
buildings and equipment. One million 
rs will be used to build a new college unit. 


The present college has all the students it can 
accommodate; over 100 applicants were turned 
away this year. Sewanee has always held to 
the Oxford plan of a group of smal! colleges, 
linked into the university, where the individual 
student is not lost in the mass. 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH RURAL SCHOOLS 


report of the Board of Education’s De- 
ental Committee on the training of rural 
ers, of which an account appears on an- 


page, is in effect a considered plea for 


2 elasticity in the training of teachers and 
the work which they are to be trained to do. 
of its purposes is to secure for the teach- 
rofession a great deal of good material 
s at present lost to it, and will continue 
lost to it so long as secondary schools re- 
i: the sole avenue to teaching. When rural 
teachers reach the training college there 
enty of testimony to their success. Their 
richer and wholly individual develop- 
* enables them often, in the end, to out- 
ip their fellow-students, and “they are too 
| a type, when trained, to be lost.” It is 
worth while, then, to have thought-out 
schemes by which this valuable material need 
longer be stayed on the threshold of the 
g profession, but may be prepared under 
rable conditions for admission to a train- 

ing college. 

A teature of the report, not surprising indeed 
but worth remarking, is that, in considering how 
to secure this good rural material for the teach- 
ing profession, it keeps steadily in mind the 
sort of work which such teachers should be 
asked to do if they return to the country to 
teach. The report, in fact, is rich in very inter- 
esting reflections on rural education. It urges 

strongly that country schools should not 
obliged to rely for their certificated staff 

u teachers mainly trained and educated with 
ther ends in view. Training for rural educa- 

should not be precisely the same as for 
n education, and it is more than suggested 
teachers who wish to go to rural schools 
should find opportunities at any stage of their 
weer for the special studies that would fit them 


for the work. In old days, no doubt, rural edu- 
cation was looked down upon: village schools 
were poor and badly equipped, lodgings were 
hard to find, company was scarce and slow- 
witted. To-day conditions are changing, and 
with them the estimate of the rural teacher’s 
importance in the village community. One of 
the witnesses before the committee spoke, as it 
were casually, about trained teachers “returning 
to the country as missionaries,” and it is by no 
means only in school and during school hours 
that the properly trained teacher, as seen in the 
report, is to find play for the powers of knowl- 
edge and service which have been acquired and 
developed in the years of training. Ultimately, 
however, the very powers which are to make the 
teacher a valuable social force outside his school 
are the powers which are to make him a valu- 
able educational force within it. For the report 
makes it very clear that rural education, seen 
now to be an essential factor in restoring the 
balanee between town and country population, 
is to be deemed worthy of enlargement and 
adaptation to its important sphere in the na- 
tional life. Biological science, for instance, is 
here stated to be necessary to a proper appre- 
ciation of the processes that belong to the vari- 
ous rural activities of a school. Gardening, 
housecraft, handicraft and other “semi-profes- 
sional and practical” subjects have too much 
educational and cultural value to be taught by 
those who have only an obligatory smattering 
of knowledge about them, and something like 
reorganization of country schools is needed to 
make the teaching of them an essential constitu- 
ent in rural education, and an organic part of 
the country school curriculum. Such are a few 
of the indications of the increased interest 
which education is taking in the rural teacher 
and the rural child, and the growing recogni- 
tion of the national value of country life and 
country culture.—London Times. 
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DISCUSSION 


INSTALMENT BUYING IN TRAVEL 
AND EDUCATION 
THE expansion of instalment buying in the 
United States, the dollar 


corporations to finance the purchase of automo- 


creation of million 
biles, radios, electric washing machines and the 
thousands of other modern creations that have 
been developed to make life less burdensome 
and more enjoyable, is based on sound argu- 
ments. Why wait years for the enjoyment of 
something that will contribute not only to the 
present but will add materially to the future? 
A man who objects to going into debt to buy 
his wife a washing machine is placing his pride 
and fear of debt above the physical well-being 
of his life partner. A student who fears to 
borrow to complete his education is depriving 
himself of increased earning power and enjoy- 
ment of life. A teacher who, handicapped by 
lack of funds, can not travel and enjoy the 
many courses offered during the summer months, 
is depriving himself and those who employ him 
of his best services, best and highest develop- 
ment. 

In place of the old belief of abstinence and 
saving, economic thought is concerning itself 
Borrowing to earn 
This may 


with intelligent spending. 
is an accepted principle of business. 
well be brought into the realm of education and 
teacher preparation. 

Travel authorities throughout the United 
States find that when teachers are approached 
on the subject of travel and attending foreign 
or domestic summer schools, they usually require 
several years before they can accumulate the 


amount necessary—years of saving, years of 
waiting with limited facilities before they can 
avail themselves of the golden opportunities 
offered by any one of the many summer schools 
in this country and thirty or more that flourish 
in Mexico, South America, Hawaii and Europe. 
It is a human failing that saving is exceedingly 


difficult when not compulsory. The average in- 
come of the teachers of the United States makes 
it possible for them to lay aside twenty to forty 
dollars a month if they were compelled to do 
so. But with the fleeting desires and demands 
of modern habits of living, it takes a determina- 
tion above the average to save. 


A teachers’ savings and loan associa 
each city or community would do won 
enabling educators to finish work for t! 
grees, to journey to different parts of th: 
States, to attend a lecture course in th: 
ticular field across the continent or in a « 
city. The organization and workings 
an institution would be quite simple it 
in the hands of a capable committee hea 
an able manager, who may or may not 
aried, depending on the amount of 
manded of him. 

Taking an example of how such an o 
tion would function, let us use the tou 
are newest in the field of summer tray 
South American summer schools held 
first time last July in Rio de Janeiro, 
and in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Ih 
costs of these tours range as low as $339 
sixty-day tour from New York back 
York, including in this price ocean trar 
tion, berth, meals and hotel accomm 
while ashore, with three meals per day 
and conveyances are also provided, thou 
difficult to see just how so much ean be it 
for so little. In addition to this $3 
teacher going to South America wou 
$75 for the following expenditures: 
Passports and visas, approximately... $17 
Gratuities on steamer 101 
Tuition 30 
Laundry, ete. 18 

The teachers’ savings and loan ass 
would purchase the tour for the teacher 
would pay them one half or even one t 
cost. Using one half for illustration, sh: 
pay $168.50 before sailing next June, and 
sign a note agreeing to pay the re! 
$168.50 in ten equal instalments the fo 
school year. Usually school teachers ar 
tionally good credit risks, and, outside ot! 
illness or accident, there would be sm: 
attached to such a loan. The committe: 
prising the association would of course | 
each applicant, and their knowledge 
individual would determine whether or ! 
loan was to be granted. To guard aga 
aforementioned uncertainties of death or 
a twelve-month limited insurance policy 
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n out for the teacher. In this policy 


irance company would agree to meet the 
y payments for the teacher in event of 


ith or ineapacity. The type of persons 
ne for this insurance, their high moral 
itions and their intelligent care of them- 
physically would eliminate much of the 
ereby making the cost very low. 
would be two methods of financing the 
the eost that the teacher had not paid. 
llustration used, this sum was $168.50. 
this sum would be reduced by the 
ion paid by the steamship agency in- 
Usually the commission is from 5 per 
10 per cent. In this ease it is 10 per 
us say, thus reducing the amount to 
out by the association to $134.60. A 
system could be introduced within the 
m of teachers whereby the savings of 
hers could be invested in the organiza- 
t a fair rate of return. This money could 
used by the association to pay off the 
on the tour. Secondly, with such high 
er of risks and such abundant security 
names of the teachers, one or two en- 
and the organization itself endorsing 
her’s note, it would not be difficult to 
finance company that would be willing 
unt the notes. While the individual 
ld be comparatively small, the total of 
fty or several hundred teachers’ notes 
make a respectable sum which even the 
organizations would be glad to handle. 
the eosts of the association could be paid 
the commissions on the tours sold to the 
rs. But in ease the money was borrowed 
haps a trip to a domestic summer school 
no commission is offered, the teacher 
pay a certain small service charge cover- 
of administration. The entire 
r charge would not need to exceed 2 or 3 
t. of the loan. The interest rate would 
roing rate of interest. 
ming it all up, if the first suggestion 
carried out, the teachers themselves sup- 
- the savings to earry the plan through, 
iy assume that in a city of fifty to one 
d thousand, the sum of $15,000 could be 
Then one hundred teachers could bor- 
$150 each at a cost to him of about $10.50, 


costs 


er 
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at an interest rate of 7 per cent. The commis- 
sions received for their travels (stili using the 
South American 


would amount to $3,390—more than enough to 


example previously given) 
pay all expenses and still have a balance to add 
to the surplus or to increase the dividends the 
investors would this 
illustration, the entire 7 per cent. paid by the 
borrowing teacher would be or could be paid to 


receive. Of course, in 


the investors. 

In the second case, discounting with a finan- 
cial institution, the return above the tour com- 
mission would be dependent upon the arrange- 
If the 
discounting house agreed to charge interest only 


ments made with the discounting house. 


on the actual amount of money outstanding, 
while the agreement with the teacher caused her 
to pay the rate for the entire period of the 
loan, there would be a certain amount of profit 
accruing to the association, which could be used 
as a reserve fund, for scholarships or out and 
out profit to the members of the association. 

The simplicity and the ease of operation of 
this method of financing teachers’ study and 
travel should appeal to many communities where 
the local banks do not care to bother with in- 
dividual loans of small amounts. 

Through this method hundreds and thousands 
of our educators could take advantage of the 
marvelous opportunities being offered for self 
improvement, and the communities themselves 
would benefit by having in their schools teachers 
who have been about, have experienced the 
beneficial results of travel, or who have been 
privileged to study in their favorite field under 
the direction of masters in the larger areas. 
The risk, the difficulties and the burdens im- 
posed on the beneficiaries of such a plan are 
so slight that each group of teachers might 
seriously consider the possibilities of its appli- 
cation in their own community. 

TOWNE NYLANDER 

PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


A NEW PLAN OF TEACHER EMPLOY- 
MENT 

THIs year one school system employed six 

teachers. To get these six the superin- 

tendent had to consider 108 applications and 

write at least one letter to each applicant. 


new 
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Las{ year the principalship of an important to two hundred applicants with all the ; 
high school in a prosperous southern city be- spondence involved. The greater the nu») 
came vacant. There were more than two hun- the greater the uncertainty, because of thy 
dred applicants for the position. eulty of comparing and weighing the merit 
Professional ethies prevents a superintendent a large number of applications. Besides. 
from visiting other school systems, picking out teachers who push themselves hardest and ; 
the capable teachers he wants, and enticing them the strongest applications are not always 

away by the offer of higher salaries. He is best teachers. The agencies encourage 
forced to rely largely upon the commereial pushing tactics on the part of teachers 
teachers’ agencies for his supply of new advise applicants to continue writing 
teachers. superintendent and to school board 
These teachers’ agencies, instead of sending and to have their friends write for them 
the superintendent the names of the two or the best teachers, knowing their ability 
three teachers on their files who are best quali- merits of their work, depend largely uy 
fied for the position, send name after name _ professional records to get them a px 
until the position is filled. This is natural, for Many are too modest to advertise th 
every agency wishes one of its applicants to get For this reason, unless they have friends { 
the position. Their incomes depend upon it. for them, these teachers are at a disad 
The more applicants they place with a superin- in competition with mediocre teachers 
tendent, provided these applicants meet the not hesitate to use any means for the 
requirements of the new position fairly well, advancement. 
the more chance each agency has of placing one This system is unfair to the school | 
of its teachers. By the time several agencies because the best teachers seldom char 
send in their lists the total is appalling. tions, unless there is some advance i! 
This system is unfair to the teachers, espe- To this increase in salary is usually a: 
cially the best teachers. They pay the agency five per cent. agency dues. This ma 
five per cent. of their first year’s salary for its filling of a new position with good teach: 
services. Yet the agency gives no teacher in- expensive than it should be. 
dividual service. The teacher who best meets Since we have no better system of 
the requirements of the new position has her ment, both teachers and superintendents 
name sent in with the names of the good, bad avail themselves of the only means at har 
and indifferent. Instead of having to compete seems, however, that a much better syste: 
with a few teachers of her own preparation and be worked out. We suggest a state syst 


experience, she often has to compete with all We already have well-organized state « 
the teachers who could possibly fill the place. ments of education. The purpose o! 
The poor teacher and the indifferent teacher can departments of education is to impro' 


wa 


often get as good testimonials as the good schools of the state. Since the best 


+} 


teacher. Many good-hearted principals and _ improve schools is to train and employ 
superintendents will write favorable testimonials teachers, these state departments ean set 
for teachers either to get rid of them or more schools in no better way than to act as e! 
often to help them along. The results are dis- ment agencies for teachers. 
astrous to the superior teacher. She finds her- Let the teacher desiring a position in a 
self in competition with so many others, under send in her school record, testimonials, refer 
the present system, that she often fails to get ences, the kind of position desired, ete., 
the promotion or the increased salary she de- she now does to the commercial agency. 
serves. this record, the state ean issue her the 

This system is unfair to the superintendent. license. Her record ean be filed. W 
Instead of having the applications of the two superintendent wishes to employ a teac! 


1 
ti 


or three teachers best fitted for a position, he can write to the proper officer of the 
must read and digest the abstracts of from six department, stating the teaching qualif 
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he corr desired for the position now open. This officer 
number will eo through his files and send the abstracts 
the diff nd testimonials of the one, two or three teach- 
merits of ors who most nearly meet these requirements. 
' The superintendent ean study the records of 
se applieants and ean enter into correspon- 
e with one or all as he sees fit. If none 
ms suitable for the position, he can write to 
ther state department of education in his 
in of the country and have them send ab- 

ts of teachers available for the position. 
also file her application with 
any state departments of education as she 


sides, the 
and make 
Ways the 


we thes 


teacher can 
y and t} 
pon their lesires. 
system has another advantage. Most 
emsel ves elementary teachers and many high-school teach- 
ers remain in the same state throughout their 
The tommercial agencies 
Under the new sys- 


posit 


+ 


oO pus 

ing careers. 
3 who ¢ v cover many states. 
heir own tem, the 
ices of employment in their own state. 


teachers of a state will have better 
The 
hool inspectors on their inspection trips can 
observe the work of teachers on the employment 
files, can obtain information about these teachers 
m superintendents and principals and from 
ther sourees and ean add this information to 
teachers’ records at the state capitol. <A 


teacher who has taught suecessfully for a period 
of years in a state will have such a strone 
record that her applieation for a position will 
have real weight. She will be able to get the 
full benefit of a fine record without having to 
push herself too hard. 
The expenses of 
agencies can be met by charging a small per 


these state employment 
centage of the first year’s salary, say one or two 
per cent. This will get the teacher real service 
at low cost and will in many cases save the 
extra three or four per cent. to the boards of 
education. 

For the most important positions, the super 
intendencies and principalships in the larger 
towns and in the cities, the Bureau of Education 
at Washington might perform the same service. 
This would make available for important ad 
ministrative positions the best men in the United 
States. 

It is to be hoped that some enterprising state 
superintendent of education will have the neces 
sary legislation passed and will develop a system 
of employing teachers that will be of real edu 
cational service to the schools of his state. 

H. R. MAnuer 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MEETING THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
HALF WAY 


: some years it has been evident that our 
ersities are a part of our changing world. 
Whenever educators come together the new cur- 
ula, the new order of faculty and the new 
ot student are problems of discussion; but 


rove 
way t 
the best type 
the not many folk seem to be aware that the parents 


serve 
his new student body are also a group to be 

lated into the spiritual life of the univer- 

which suecessfully meets the needs in the 

inity in which it assumes leadership. The 

ition is particularly acute in urban univer- 

Thirty years ago most fathers were them- 

selves graduates of the college to which they 

sent their They knew, therefore, first 

wher, bi | hand, the ideals of the college. In many cases 
m came to college armed with a letter to one 


ifications : ' father’s favorite professors. Furthermore, 


sons. 


he state 


the eurriculum had changed so slightly from 
father’s day that it was a comparatively simple 
matter to direct the student’s course of study. 
The situation is different to-day, especially in 
universities of the type of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
live at home in the city or within commuting 


Ninety per cent. of the students 


distance; hence there are no dormitories under 
university management, and the common ideals 
which grow up subconsciously wherever people 
live together must be fostered in other ways. 
On the surface it would appear that young 
men and women who remain under the guidance 
of parents during college years should relieve 
the university of many problems in discipline. 
That may be true; but with the broader cur- 
the increased 
faculty and the great increase of students, the 
contact between home and college so natural a 


ricula, and highly specialized 


generation or two ago has become practically 
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impossible. In 1900 going to college meant fol- 
lowing a course in arts, literature and pure 
science. To-day, the roll in college is diminished 
in favor of applied science. It is the parents 
of this new group of students who must be 
assimilated. Often the parents of these stu- 
dents have not been to college. Moreover, the 
professional courses attract many students who 
are foreign-born or who represent the first gen- 
eration of education. The parents have the 
spirit of sacrifice. They are willing to give 
their sons opportunities, but they do not usually 
comprehend what it is they are giving. They 
take the university on faith. The burden of in- 
spiration, sympathy and understanding must 
necessarily rest upon the university adminis- 
trative officers and the faculty. 

It is this situation which the University of 
Pittsburgh has faced squarely. For five years 
the University of Pittsburgh has been building 
up points of contact which are most gratifying 
in results. In November, 1924, Chancellor John 
G. Bowman invited the parents of all incoming 
freshmen to meet him and the university staff. 
The response to the first invitation was half- 
hearted. The drawing rooms of the Faculty 
Club, formerly a private dwelling, were quite 
ample enough to accommodate the guests who 
responded. Evidently those who came spread a 
favorable report. Last year it was necessary to 
use the spacious banquet hall and parlors of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Memorial to receive the 
thousand parents who came, and this year fifteen 
hundred parents enjoyed this unique social 
gathering. 

Although no details of decoration and ap- 
pointment are spared to give the occasion a 
touch of festival, the purpose for which the 
parents have come is never forgotten. Young 
men from the campus honor societies meet the 


parents in the lower foyer. At the eley 
the reception floor, young ladies in th 
party dresses greet the guests and tak 
the receiving line to become acquainted 
chancellor, the dean of women, the de: 
and other officers. As the guests pass 
banquet hall, where they are to be seated 
the chancellor’s address of welcome, 
given programs with a chart explaining | 
eards placed about the room and in th 
above. The music, the ferns and flo 
charming arrangement for refreshn: 
it quite evident that parents have 
called in to be lectured; moreover, t! 
written and conveniently placed placa 
the guests any awkwardness in meeti 
and instructors to whom they wish to s} 
the close of the chanecellor’s talk file el: 
out student grade cards and parents t 
instructors of their sons and daughter 

The results are gratifying to both fa 
parents. Many parents receive a ne 
tion of college life and education. 
freshman has changed his status becau 
and mother understand that a student 1 
time to study and a quiet and comfort 
in which to study. The faculty, on 
hand, get an angle on student difficult 
tioned in the informal talk of this s 
easion that hours of conference in 
office would not unearth. To attempt 
serve the old intimate contacts is im 
The new world in which our growing 
sities find themselves calls for a spirit 
of new forging. Chancellor Bowman’ 
tion to parents of freshmen is meeting t 
at a vital point—the triangular contact 
parents, faculty and students. 

ELLEN M. | 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


REPORTS 


THE AIMS OF OBERLIN COLLEGE! 

The aims of Oberlin College with reference to 
its students are: 

To train them in the methods of thinking and 
in the use of the main tools of thought; 

1Statement adopted by the faculty of the Ober- 
lin College of Arts and Sciences. 


To acquaint them with the main field 
man interest and to direct them in t/ 
sition of knowledge therein; 

To guide them in the integration o 
edge; 

To afford them intensive training, an 
courage creative activity, within a chi 
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pare them for further study or (within 
‘imits) for occupation after college ; 
tablish in them the habit of continuous 
; growth : 
elop their power to enjoy, and to 
beautiful ; 
clop their physical and mental health; 
clop their social resourcefulness ; 
lop their moral and religious life ; 
pare them for intelligent, effective, and 
ticipation in the life of family, com- 
nation, and the international order. 


regoing statement was prepared by the 
um committee of Oberlin College as a 
yr its own use in the process of revising 
lernizing the curriculum. 
xpresses, however, not merely the cur- 
purpose but the total purpose of the 
vith reference to its students, and has 
proved by the college faculty. 
ommittee and faculty regard it rather 
rking ehart than as a definitive formu- 
It is, therefore, subject to revision and 
ished in the hope that it may suggest 
tive eriticism, which, whether private 
, will be weleomed and may be utilized 
etual process of curriculum building, 
7 now under way. 
it is not claimed that Oberlin at the present 
makes an adequate effort to achieve all 
s: they represent a program belong- 
) the immediate future. 
not claimed or thought that the state- 
strikingly new. It has, however, been 
over again and again, through several 
of interesting debate, and is believed to 
ind and more than ordinarily complete 
ughtful statement. 
is assumed throughout that suecess in re- 
‘| to these several aims can be attained only 
active cooperation of the student. 
first five aims are to be achieved in the 
through the regular course work of the 
In the ease of these aims, fairly ac- 
irate measurement of the degree of success at- 
tained is possible and certification of success is 
u The conferring of the 


im possible 
ng unit 


"itu 


therefore practicable. 
* , i igni 
dachelor’s degree upon a student will signify 
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that in the types of educational experience 
represented by these five aims the student has, 
with the help of the faculty and in the opinion 
of the faculty, achieved a commendable degree 
of success. 

Achievement of the remaining aims will be 
sought largely by other than curricular means; 
and success in these respects can not in gen- 
eral be closely measured and can not, there- 
aims none the 


fore, be certified. These 


and 


are 


less conscious significant aims of the 
college. 

We hope to attack the problem of training 
in thinking through direct practice in the field 
of logie as well as through the indirect practice 
to be had in all courses. By the main tools 


English 


of thought we mean, in particular, 
(written and oral), foreign language, mathe- 
maties and bibliography. 

We hope so to plan each student’s individual 


curriculum that it may in its generalizing 
include the gaining of a 
measure of ordered knowledge in each of sey- 
eral typically different fields. 

The task of integration may be attempted in 
but not 


phase significant 


various ways: in part, very possibly 
necessarily—by orientation courses. 

Within the field of specialization we shall 
most heartily encourage a type of individual 
scholarly experimentation or investigation which 
may properly be called creative. 

We send so high a proportion of our gradu- 
ates into graduate or professional schools that 
specific preparation for this experience forms a 
part of our task. 
is limited to the fields of teaching and physical 
education. 

We hope that the endeavor to establish in our 
students while they are with us the habit of a 
lifelong self-education may be fortified and 
made successful through careful study of the 


Our vocational preparation 


implications of this aim—in the field, for in- 
stance, of general reading. 

Musie and the other arts have long played 
a prominent role in Oberlin. We hope not 
only to maintain facilities for their ample en- 
joyment but definitely to encourage artistic 
composition and performance in music, in de- 
sign and color, in literature and the drama. 








fe . 
oO 


By health we mean not merely freedom from 
healthiness— 


disease but a positive glowing 
athletic, typically, in its physical expression; 
and we accept as applicable to our own endeavor 
this National Child Health 


Couneil: 


statement of the 


The aim of health training and instruction should 
be to assure healthful living by: (1) the formation 
and practice of habits essential to health, (2) the 
to health, and 


acquisition of knowledge necessary 


(3) the development of right attitudes and ideals 
with regard to health, both physical and mental. 

Through life in residence halls and through 
association in varied outdoor and indoor activi- 
ties we hope to give some guidance in the ways 


of good social comradeship. 
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Development of the moral and relig 
perience will be less a matter of indoctr 
than of the general maintenance of hig} 
ards of thought and life within the colle: 
munity. Our local policy entrusts 
churches of Oberlin a major share o! 
couragement of religious life and grow 
students. In so far as the college act 
field it seeks to combine open-minded 
reverence. 

The last of the 
desirability of thoughtful 


responsibilities and problems of fami 


stated aims reco 


preparation 


tionships, and for worthy citizenship 
larger human family. 
Ernest H. Wu 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A TEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION IN THE 
LIBRARY 

THERE is a sufficient amount of good litera- 
ture designed to inform students on how to 
study, being attacked by dry-ret on library 
shelves, to eure all known study diseases of a 
pestilential nature, if the were 
accepted and if the attitudes and reactions of 
students toward them were as definitely positive 
as they are negative. When this material is 
read it seldom stimulates more than a laissez 


suggestions 


faire attitude on the part of many students. 


The evidence found in books is seldom as effee- 
tive as conerete evidence seen in action in life 
situations. 

There is a tendency for much of what is read 
in books to have a legendary effect, and there- 
fore not to be considered as necessarily appli- 
cable to the reader. 

A group of one hundred students, prospec- 
tive teachers, after a discussion of study habits, 
made observations in the university library in 
order to get first-hand information on how 
students actually study, to determine what some 
of the prevailing difficulties are, and causes of 
distraction interfering with the study procedure 
of students as revealed by their behavior while 
at work. 

The observation was made in the main read- 
ing room of the library. This room is equipped 
to accommodate comfortably five hundred stu- 


dents. It is designed and arranged to \ 
possible inducements for effective study 
reduce distractions to the minimum. 
trate, in examining the list of distractior 
in the table (p. 337), it will be observed | 
usual distraction of looking out the windo 
not oceur, due to the fact that the bas: 
windows are sufficiently high to eliminat 
tractions outside. The floors are coneret 
ered with heavy battleship linoleum, whi 
duces to a minimum the disturbance caused | 
The tables are t 
The chairs ar 


heavy and strong, consequently ther: 


walking in the room. 
and solid to be shoved. 


squeaking of chairs, which in many libr 
a source of distraction. 

The observation was made by one | 
students, twenty-six boys and seventy-four ¢ 
and extended over a period of two days. 
were instructed to go to the library 
individual convenience, the library being 
from eight in the morning until ten at 1 
down at a table as if to prepare a lessor 
were to select for observation some 01 
comes into the library and sits down at 
to work; the observation to begin the 1 
the student sits down, and continue for 
minutes, by the watch. 
the observer select for observation some 
whom he does not know, and to prevent » 


It was suggested 


ing discovered as an observer, to select 
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DISTRACTION TABLE 


Frequency 
stractions of 
occurrence 


M. Fk 
‘a versation 32 29 
. ssly looking around 27 28 
essly leafing books 30 32 
lents walking by 25 20 
f vanity cases 16 
) acted by certain in 
iduals 18 13 
7 y-dreaming 1] 12 
ling and writing let- 
’ g g l 7 
ging hair and 
thes 6 22 
- 
“S M llaneous a 11 9 
) CEs 161 188 
ly 
Lo comes in and sits down at a safe 
ns ¢ . 
i, 
“ A 


student’s behavior was to be closely ob 


Mow a 5 } 


| the results recorded under two head 


eS ¢ centration and distraction. Under the 
inate | concentration was recorded the number 
rete ¢ s devoted to concentration. Under dis 
which I was recorded the number of minutes de 
Ase distraction, the cause or nature of each 
Loe on and the time duration in each case. 
are reasonable to expect that during the 
re 3 tion there may at times be elements in 
brar vior of certain individuals which would 
to classify. The observers were in 
nu to rely upon their best judgment in 
os § ses. In any event such doubtful eases 
ye. 4 be so rare as not to affect materially the 
. Ger s of the experiment. 
ung or r’ x of those being observed was recorded 
night to determine whether certain distrac 
-_ more prevalent with one sex than 
one ¥ It should be stated that those being 
at a ed were undergraduate students, since the 
® mome! f the graduate students is earried on for 
r o a ‘he most part in the seminars. 
psted tls will be noticed that the observation was 
some ¢ 


ot the first ten minutes of the student's 





Time Percentage of time ; 
in given to = 
rive t 
minutes distraction ~ 
listraction 
M F. M I 
61 54 32.4 2 ’ 2 
29 33 15.43 5.64 
27 #4 14.36 10.42 12.4 
23 15 12.23 7.10 i) 
3 15.64 8.2 
16 10 8.53 4.7 t 
13 ll 6.02 1 ( 
7 14 3.72 6.63 l 
3 14 1.59 6.6 t.1 
y 6 4.78 2 37 sf 
188 212 
work, The criticism may be offered that the 


first ten minutes is not the best ten minutes to 
observe in order to get the best results, and that 
the first ten minutes is not typical of the entire 
time spent in the library; that better results 
would be obtained if the second, third or fourth 
ten minutes had been selected to be observed. 
However, the observation of the first ten minutes 


does reveal how students go to work, which is 


an important factor in their study habits. 


In tabulating the distractions, they were 
grouped under the ten headings as shown in the 
table. 

(1) It will be observed that the most pre 
vailing distraction is that of talking; not only 


the most prevailing but the most vicious in 
that a single case is likely to distract more stu 
dents than any of the other distractions. 

(2) The second distraction in the list, that of 
aimlessly looking around, is less damaging in 
that it is restricted to the individual so engaged. 
It is not likely to interfere with the concentra 
tion of other students. 

(3) Aimlessly leafing through books is more 
distracting to students working in close proxim 
ity than is the act of aimlessly looking around, 
but less distracting than is talking. 
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(4) Walking in the library, of course, is un- 
avoidable; however, it is the exceptional student 
who has not trained himself to tread softly. 

(5) That the use of the vanity case merits 
perhaps a higher degree of tolerance than any 
of the the 


fact that in the specifie cases where it 1s em- 


other distractions is evidenced by 
ployed it serves a widely recognized need, and 
whatever distraction its employment may bring 
to others it apparently results from a sudden 
discovery of a strictly personal distraction. 

There 


reasons, an 


times develops, for various 
individual to 
another, usually of the opposite sex, but some 
the 


growing 


(6) 


som 


; 


attraction ot one 


times of same sex, which often develops 


into a fascination to such an extent 
that 


of an inferior quality. 


undivided concentration to work becomes 


Highly pleasing per- 
sonal appearance, striking combination of style, 
makeup or peculiar mannerisms may be causes 
for this kind of distraction. 

(7) The distraction classed as day-dreaming, 
when properly characterized, usually consists 
in some kind of pleasant reveries in delusioned 
experiences of unsubstantial happiness or un 
Such 


usually distracting to others. 


founded hopes. indulgences are not 


(8) The library affords a very convenient 
This, 


again, seldom becomes a distraction to other 


place for reading and writing letters. 
students in the library. It serves as a distrac- 
tion from studies only to those who employ the 
This 


found to be more prevalent among the girls 


library for this purpose. distraction is 


than among the boys. Boys, more than girls, 
prefer the privacy of their own rooms for their 
correspondence. 

(9) Attention to personal appearance as evi- 


denced by the amount of time devoted to adjust- 


ing the hair and clothes is practiced to a much 


greater extent among the girls than among the 
boys. 

Of the one hundred students observed no one 
was reported with full ten minutes of concen- 
tration. Twelve, five girls and seven boys, were 
reported with nine minutes or over of undivided 
concentration, of these the 
unnecessary waste of time was during the first 


and in all cases 


minute. There were four cases, three girls and 
one boy, in which the entire ten minutes was 
recorded under distraction. 
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Fifty-three and eighty-five hundredth 
cent. of the boys observed boys; 46.15 p. 
of the Fifty ‘ 
thirty-five hundredths per cent. of the gir! 
48.65 


boys observed girls. 


served girls; per cent. of 
observed boys.* 

There were 161 eases of distraction 
against the fifty boys observed, and 
recorded against the fifty girls. Th 
in the list of distractions are larg: 
sible for the total number of distract 
less for the boys than for the girls, 
the vanity case, reading and writing 


The tab 


that for these three distractions thx 


arranging the hair and clothes. 


forty-five cases while the total for 
seven cases. 

The per cent. of the total time of 
given to distraction is 37.6 per cent 
girls, 42.4 per cent. The per cent. of the 
time of boys and girls combined given 
traction is 40 per cent. 

In considering these modes of behavior 
the standpoint of efficient study habits 
evident that they are all positively detrime 
to one’s efficiency in concentration and stud 
A good antidote for one who is easily 
ceptible to distractions is to attack his work 
just a little more vigorously. By attacking 


this manner distractions are not so 


likely to oceur, but when a distraction 


work in 
does 
occur under these conditions the worker b« 


more highly conscious and can 
One’s 


“snap 
with much greater ease. faith 
improvement of his study habits is 
strong as he cares to venture and no stronger. 
The seeret of how to study is probably locked 
Student study 


up in the desire to study. habits 
have received less attention than any other 


Schools in the past hav 


poase 
of pupil activity. been 
concerned more with the mere amount o! 

ing than with the learning process itsell. 
successful teacher of to-day is concerned 

so much with the pupil’s mere learning as 2 
his learning how to learn, and in seeing to it 
that he acquires efficient habits of study. 

Dennis C. TRoTH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1 Nothing was mentioned in the instructions 


that would in any way influence their s n. 








